When you recorded live concerts, were the tapes fed 
a separate signal from the house mix? 

When I was on the road doing it, I always had my 
own feed; a split signal from all the mikes. Most other 
times, it was the mixed house feed. 

How was the split done? 

The microphones onstage were plugged into a split- 
ter box, which provided a separate output of each 
microphone to the monitors, the PA, and myself. This 
gave each of us individual gain control of the mikes. 

Was it done with a transformer? 

Later on it was done with transformers; before that it 
was done with resistive pads that matched the load. It 
would pad down the signal to match the additional load 
from my side. Then we got into the more sophisticated 
units with transformers. 

How was the monitoring done for the tape? 

Well, when I was onstage doing the stereo mixes, I 
used headphones, and when it was multitrack, we had 
speaker systems and headphones—small speakers, big 
speakers, and headphones. 

With the speakers, obviously, you were in an iso- 
lated area... 

Right. Exactly: some room in the hall, or in a 
truck... 

What kind of headphones did you use? 

When I was onstage, most of the time I was using 
Sennheiser HD414s. I had them stuffed inside ear pro- 
tectors, the kind the airport guys out there on the run- 
way use to isolate themselves from the noise. 

That was the only way to get an accurate assessment 
of the mix, with all the ambient sound going on. 

Right. When I was onstage, it was real hard. 

What did you do about effects? During drum solos 
were there effects going onto the tape—wasn’t there 
some gated reverb on the drums for the hall? 

In the PA, Dan Healy used some low-end boosting 
and sequential panning. I’m not sure what other zuzus 
he used. I used a little peak limiting on the tar drum, 
Beam, and the drum kits’ bass drums. That’s about it. I 
went through a Neve console. I love those consoles. 
They are a real useful switching network. I liked to use 
as little equipment as possible to lessen any phase shift 
or distortion or noise caused by additional circuitry. 
I liked to be as direct as possible; my objective was 
to reproduce exactly what was coming out of the 
instruments. 

Did you ever record house mixes? 

No. If it was one of my tapes, it was from my own 
board mix. Hence the term “Betty Boards” refers to my 
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mixes. Other board tapes were just the PA mix, and you 
hoped for the best in the leakage department [anything 
that a microphone picks up that it was not intended to 
capture is considered leakage]. That’s why I always did 
my own mix; I wanted to do real mixes, so I’d have a 
split and I was able to have my own control over every- 
thing. I liked it better that way. 

When I interviewed Bear for Volume I of the Com- 
pendium, be made a point that, obviously, what he was 
recording was not necessarily what was being created 
onstage in that he had to make decisions about where 
in the mix, left, right, center, to put the different instru- 
ments. When you got the split-off of the microphones 
and it came into your board when you were making a 
sixteen-track tape, you just got everything to tape cor- 
rectly and then decided where to put it in the mix later 
in the studio? 

Right. My monitor mixes or my stereo mixes were 
going at the same time for reference. I had to pre-mix 
certain drums. I mean, there were two drummers and I 
had stereo for both of them, pre-mixed, so they each 
had a complete stereo within themselves. Then they 
were each placed in the stereo mix besides that. So 
there was a double level on the drums, the ones you 
had to mix together. When I did my own mixing and I 
was doing a stereo mix, I had my own feed of the 
mikes. Therefore, when I got to that point, I was mix- 
ing to please my own ear. For a long time, it was “So- 
and-so wants this, so-and-so wants that,” and I had to 
try to please the individual players and give them what 
they wanted. Then I woke up to reality. “Wait a 
minute, the best thing I can do, the best tape I can make 
is to please myself, and make it how I like it.” So I just 
took all the elements and put them where I wanted 
them, trying to make it as much like a stage setup, but 
as stereo as possible. 

Would at some point Jerry say, “I'd like to hear me 
more left of center,” or something like that? 

He never said that to me. Generally, we agreed upon 
what I got. He trusted me. He used to tell me I was his 
best friend. I sure miss him. 

There were a couple of points in the Dead’s career 
while you were with them where they actually changed 
where they were onstage. Did you make changes to par- 
allel that? 

Yes. 

Let’s talk about the drums for a second. Obviously, 
there was a pretty constant evolution going on with the 
drums, particularly once Mickey came back on. Then it 
really started to take off, let’s say just before 1980. 
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Right, that was when we got the Beast. That’s what 
we called the back big overhead rack of drums and per- 
cussion gear the drummers played during their drum 
solo, “Rhythm Devils,” portion of the show. 

How did you approach it when something new 
came into the mix? 

It was a lot of anticipating what they were going to 
do next and having it ready to go, having it be there, and 
giving it some kind of placement. You built from its 
physical space; that was the most correct way to repro- 
duce it anyway. As far as phase shift on microphones in 
their relationships to each other, the solution to that was 
to try and place them as they were when you looked at 
the stage setup, as you looked at the performance. And 
most of the Rhythm Devils part of the show, they were 
off of their drum sets. So, Pd get rid of the drum sets in 
the mix because otherwise that would just add tons of 
leakage. Pd give them each their own portion of the 
overall stereo space with what they were playing at the 
moment. 

What kind of difference in microphones was there 
between the Beast and the regular drum set? 

Not much. 

When Mickey started playing the Beam, all of a sud- 
den, you had these ultra-low-frequency sounds... 

The Beam—when we started to have that, you had to 
have a limiter because that sent out low frequencies that 
just drove the crap out of everything if you didn’t. 

The limiter affected the volume level, but not the fre- 
quency response? 

Right. 

Did you find that you needed to do anything to the 
low end to properly capture the Beam on tape? 

There were times when we’d compress the low end 
below 50 cycles, or we limited it. Because what drove a 
meter, what drove a tape, would be the low end. I 
believe I probably used DBX processing. 

What happened to the signal when Healy started 
panning the drums back and forth across and through- 
out the hall on the PA? 

The panning was only taking place in the hall. I 
wouldn’t lock myself into a position like that when 
recording. As it was, I was mixing the toms of each 
drum kit into stereo pairs which fed four of the tape 
tracks. Each drummer had their own complete stereo, 
so you could have a maximum spread on them. In my 
overall stereo mix, I usually put Billy’s right in the 
extreme left and Mickey’s left in the extreme right, 
placing the rest of the drum tracks between to please 
my ear. 
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Was there was any deliberate action on their part to 
keep their rigs or sounds distinctly separated from each 
other in the left and right channels? 

By virtue of there being two drummers, there seemed 
to be no alternative to one being to the left or right of 
the other. Placement of auxiliary instruments was dic- 
tated by proximity to its player. Of course, during the 
drum break, Mickey and Billy would freely move about 
the drum riser, but their respective instruments were 
placed in specific areas within the stereo picture no mat- 
ter who was playing them. 

Before they got the in-the-ear monitors, did the 
drummers have stereo monitors onstage? 

They didn’t have an actual stereo setup in their mon- 
itors, they had their own mix in their monitors, and 
extension cabinets for individual instruments. 

So tell me about the recording of Wake of the Flood. 

We had our own record company, Round Records 
and Grateful Dead Records—Round Records for every- 
one but the Grateful Dead and Grateful Dead Records 
for the Grateful Dead. I only worked on part of Wake of 
the Flood. We did a bunch of recording at Weir’s studio 
at that point; in fact, most all of it was done at Weir’s 
studio. I went in and had to do one of Weir’s tunes, and 
then I ended up going to the pressing plants because we 
got very heavily into the quality control of our virgin 
vinyl situation. Three of us made trips to various plants 
across the country to monitor their use of virgin vinyl, as 
specified, and tested them to make sure they didn’t have 
non-fills going out. Non-fills are grooves on records 
where the vinyl hasn’t completely filled the mold during 
the pressing. We were watching the quality control and 
the weight of the record and all that. That’s when I had 
some green records made, which was really fun, a lim- 
ited supply of green records. There is a limited quantity 
of those out there somewhere. And then there were 
some that were kind of speckled and streaked. When 
they changed from the black to the green vinyl pellets, I 
got some with mixed colors. They were kind of special. 

Were you involved with the recording of Mars 
Hotel? 

Not a whole lot, because I was pregnant. Someone 
seemed to think that meant I didn’t want to work, or Pd 
lost my mind. Maybe just dysfunctional. 

Tell me about the recording of Steal Your Face and 
the movie, which was a little bit odd. 

It was odd. They used my equipment, but I didn’t do 
it. They thought I didn’t want to do it because I had just 
had my kid, even though I had been recording the Gar- 
cia Band gigs all along—my son Cole was three days old 





